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THOMAS ELLWOOD’S ACCOUNT OF HIS EARLY EX- 
PERIENCE IN THE WORK OF REGENERATION. 
(Continued from page 214.) 
“T had felt for some time before, an earnest 
desire of mind to go again to Isaac Penington’s. 


And I began to question whether, when my 
father should come, as I concluded ere long he 


would, to understand I inclined to settle among 


the people called Quakers, he would permit me 


the command of his horses as before. Where- 
fore, in the morning when I went to Oxford, I 
gave direction to a servant of his, to go that day 
to a gentleman of my acquaintance, who I knew 
had a riding nag to put off either by sale, or to 
be kept for his work, and desire him, in my 
name, to send him to me; which he did, and 1 
found him in the stable when I came home. 

On this nag I designed to ride next day to Isaac 
Penington’s ; “and in order thereto, arose betimes, 
and got myself ready for the journey. But be- 
cause I would pay all due respect to my father, 
and not go without his consent, or knowledge at 
the least, [ sent one up to him, for he was not 
yet stirring, to acquaint him, that I had a pur- 
pose to go to Isaac Penington’s ; and desired to 
know if he pleased to command me any service 
to them. He sent me word, he would speak 
with me before I went, and would have me come 
up to him; which I did, and stood by his bed- 
side.” 

In this interview Thomas acknowledged, appa- 
rently for the first time in the presence of his 
father, his attachment to the principles of Friends 
as far as he then understood them, and his desire 
to be better acquainted with them. But his 
manner of addressing his father appears to have 
continued unchanged. His father plainly mani- 
fested his aversion to the profession, and indi- 
cated a choice in having the proposed visit 
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No. 17. 
deferred, but as he did not absolutely forbid it, 
Thomas quietly withdrew, and mounting his 
horse proceeded immediately on his journey 
without allowing time for a countermand. He 
then observes ;-— 

“This discourse with my father had cast me 
somewhat back in my journey, and it being fifteen 
long miles thither, the ways bad, and my nag 
but small, it was in the afternoon that I got 
thither. And understanding by the servant who 
took my horse, that there was then a meeting in 
the house, as there was weekly on that day, 
which was the fourth-day of the week, though I 
till then understood it not, I hastened in; and 
knowing the rooms, went directly to the litte 
parlor, where I found a few Friends sitting to- 
gether in silence, and I sat down among them 
well satisfied, though without words. 

“When the meeting was ended,'and those of the 
company who were strangers, withdrawn, I ad- 
dressed myself to Isaac Penington and his wife, 
who received me courteously; but not knowing 
what exercises 1 had been in, and yet was under, 
nor having heard anything of me since I had 
been there before in another garb, were not for- 
ward at first to lay sudden hands on me; which 
I observed and did not dislike. But as they 
came to see a change in me, not in habit only, 
but in gesture, speech and carriage, and, which 
was more, in countenance also, for the exercise I 
had passed through and yet was under, had im- 
printed a visible character of gravity upon my 
face ; they were exceedingly kind, and tender to- 
wards me. 

‘Before I went to bed they let me know, that 
there was to be a meeting at Wiccomb next day, 
and that some of the family would go to it. 
I was very glad of it; for I greatly desired to go 
to meetings, and this fell very aptly, it being m 
my way home. Next morning Isaac Penington 
himself went and I accompanied him. 

“This was a monthly meeting, consisting of 
Friends chiefly, who gathered to it from several 
parts of the country thereabouts; so that it was 
pretty large, and was held in a fair room in 
Jeremiah Stevens’ house; the room where I had 
been at a meeting before in John Raunce’s house, 
being too little to receive us. 

“ A very good meeting was this in itself and to 
me. Edward Burrough’s ministry came forth 
among us in life and power, and the assembly 
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was covered therewith. I also, according to my 
small capacity, had a share in it. For I felt 
some of that divine power working my spirit into 
a great tenderness, and not only confirming me 
in the course I had already entered, and strength- 
ening me to go on therein; but also rending the 


veil ‘somewhat further, and clearing my under- | 
standing in some other things which I had not 


seen before. For the Lord was pleased to make 
his discoveries to me by degrees, that the sight 
of too great a work, and too many enemies to 
encounter at once, might not discourage and 
make me faint. 

“When the meeting was ended, the Friends of 
the town taking notice that I was the man who 
had been at their meeting the week before, whom 
they then did not know, some of them came and 
spake lovingly to me, and would have had me 
stay with them; but Edward Burrough going 
home with Isaac Pe nington, he invited me to go 
back with him, which I willingly consented to. 
For the love I had more particularly to Edward 
Burrough, through whose ministry I had received 
the first awakening stroke, drew me to desire his 
company, and so away we rode together. 

“ But I was somewhat disappointed of my ex- 
pectation ; for I hoped he would have given me 
both opportunity and encouragement to have 
opened myself to him, and to have poured forth 
my complaints, fears, doubts and questionings 
into his bosom. But he, being sensible that I 
was truly reached, and that the witness of God 
was raised, and the work of God rightly begun 


in me—chose to leave me to the guidance of the | 


good spirit in myself, the Counsellor that could 
dependence on man. Wherefore, although he 
was naturally of an open and free temper and 
varriage, and was afterwards always very familiar 
and affectionately kind to me; yet at this time 
he kept himself somewhat reserved and showed 
only common kindness to me. 
‘“‘ Next day we parted. He for London, I for 
home, under a very great weight and exercise 
upon my spirit. For I now saw, in and by the 
farther openings of the divine light in me, that 
the enemy, by his false reasonings, had beguiled 
and misled me, with respect to my carriage to- 
wards my father ; that the honor due to parents 
did not consist in uncovering the head, and 
bowing the body to them; but in a ready obe- 
dience to their lawful commands, and in perform- 
ing all needful services to them. Wherefore, as 
I was greatly troubled for what I already had 
done in that case, though it was through ig- 
norance; so I plainly felt I could no longer r con- 
tinue therein, without drawing on myself the 
guilt of wilful disobedience ; whic h I well knew 
would draw after it divine displeasure and judg- 
ment. 
“Hereupon the enemy assaulted me afresh, 
setting before me the danger I should run my- 
self into, of provoking my father to use severity 
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towards me; and perhaps to cast me utterly off. 
But over this temptation the Lord, whom I cried 
unto, supported me, and gave me faith to believe, 
that he would bear me through whatever might 
befal me on that account. Wherefore I resolved, 
in the strength which he should give me, to be 
faithful to his requirings, whatever might come 
of it. 

‘“‘Thus laboring under various exercises on the 
way, I at length got home, expecting I should 
have but a rough reception from my father. But 
when I, came home, I understood that he was 
from home. W herefore I sat down by the 
fire in the kitchen, keeping my mind retired to 
the Lord, with breathings of spirit to him, that I 
might be preserved from falling. 

“ After some time I heard the coach drive in, 
which put me into a little fear, and a sort of 
shivering came over me. But by the time he 
was alighted aud come in, I had pretty well 
recovered myself; and as soon as I saw him, 
IT rose up, and advanced a step or two towards 
him, with my head covered, and said, Isaac 
Penington and his wife remember their loves to 
thee. 

“Te made a stop to hear what I said, and 
observing that I did not stand bare, and that 


| I used the word thee to him; he, with a stern 
| countenance, 


and tone that spake high dis- 
only said, ‘I shall talk with you, 
‘and so hastening from me 
went into the parlor, and I saw him no more 
that night. 

“ Though I foresaw there was a storm aris- 


pleasure, 


was uneasy to 
me, yet the peace which I felt in my own 
breast, raised in me a return of thanksgivings 
to the Lord, for his gracious supporting hand, 
which had thus far carried me through this 
exercise; with humble cries in spirit to him, 
that he would vouchsafe to stand by me in it 
to the end, and uphold me, that I might not 
fall. 

‘My spirit longed to be among Friends, and 
to be at some meeting with them on the first-day, 
which now drew on, this being the sixth-day, 
night. Wherefore I proposed to go to Oxford 
on the morrow, which was the seventh day of 
the week, having heard there was a meeting 
there. Accordingly, having ordered my horse 
to be made ready betimes, I got up in the 
morning aa made myself ready also. Yet 
before I would go, that I might be as observant 
to my father as I possibly could, I desired my 
sister to go up to him in his chamber, and 
acquaint him, that I had a mind to go to 
and desired to know, if he pleased to 
command me any service there. He bid her 
tell me, he would not have me go, till he had 
spoken with me. And getting up immediately, 
he hastened down to me before he was quite 
dressed. 


“ As soon as he saw me standing with my hat 
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on, his passion transporting him, he fell upon me 
with both his fists; and having by that means 
somewhat vented his anger, he plucked off my 
hat and threw it away. Then stepping hastily 
out to the stable, and seeing my borrowed nag 
stand ready saddled and bridled, he asked his | 
man whence that horse came? who telling him | 
he fetched it from Mr. such an one’s: 
‘Then ride him presently back,’ said my father, | 
‘and tell Mr. ——— I desire he will never lend 
my son a horse again, unless he brings a note 
from me.’ 

“The poor fellow, who loved me well, would 
fain have made excuses and delays; but my 
father was positive in his command, and so 
urgent, that he would not let him stay so much | 
as to take his breakfast, though he had five | 
miles to ride, nor would he himself stir from | 
the stable, till he had seen the man mounted | 
and gone. 

‘Then coming in he went up into his chamber, | 
to make himself more fully ready, thinking he | 
had me safe enough now my horse was gone; 
for I took so much delight in riding, that I 
seldom went on foot. 

“ But while he was dressing himself in his 
chamber, 1 understood what had been done, and 
changing my boots for shoes, took another hat, 
and aequainting my sister, who loved me very 
well, and in whom I could confide, whither I 
meant to go, went out privately and walked away 
to Wiccomb, having seven long miles thither, 
which yet seemed little and easy to me, from the 
desire [ had to be among Friends. 

“ As thus I travelled all alone, under a load 
of grief, from the sense I had of the opposi- 
tion and hardship I was to expect from my | 
father, the enemy took advantage to assault 
me again, casting a doubt into my mind, 
whether I had done well, in thus coming away 
from my father, without his leave or know- 
ledge? 

“| was quiet and peaceable in my spirit before 
this question was darted into me; but after that, 
disturbance and trouble seized upon me, so that 
I was at a stand what to do; whether to go for- 
ward or backward. Fear of offending inclined 
me to go back; but the desire of the meeting, 
and to be with Friends, pressed me to go for- 
ward. 

“ T stood still a while, to consider and weigh the | 
matter as well as I could. I was satisfied, that I 
had not left my father with any intention of 
undutifulness or disrespect to him; but merely 
in obedience to that drawing of spirit, which I 
was persuaded was of the Lord, to join with his 
people in worshipping him; and this made me 
easy. 

“But then the enemy, to make me uneasy 
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and unlimited, but had bounds set to it: that as 
in civil matters, it was restrained to things 
lawful ; so in spiritual and religious cases, it had 
not a compulsory power over conscience; which 
ought to be subject to the heavenly Father. 
And therefore, though obedience to parents be 
enjoined to children; yet it is with this limita- 
tion, in the Lord: “children, obey your parents 
in the Lord ; for this is right.” 

‘This turned the scale for going forward, and 
soon I went. And yet I was not wholly free 
from some fluctuations of mind, from the beset- 
tings of the enemy. Wherefore, although I 
knew that outward signs did not properly belong 
to the gospel dispensation; yet for my better 
assurance, I did, in fear and great humility, 
beseech the Lord, that he would be pleased so 
far to condescend to the weakness of his ser- 
vant, as to give me a sign, by which I might 
certainly know, whether my way was right 
before him or not? 

“The sign which I asked was, That if I had 


| done wrong in coming as I did, I might be re- 


jected, or but coldly received at the place I was 


| going to; but if my undertaking was right in his 


sight, he would give me favor with them I went 


_to, so that they should receive me with hearty 


kindness and demonstrations of love. Accord- 
ingly, when I came to John Raunce’s house, 
to which, being so much a stranger to all, I chose 
to go, because I understood the meeting was 
commonly held there; they received me with 
more than ordinary kindness, especially Frances 
Raunce, John Raunce’s wife, who was both 
a grave and motherly woman, and had a hearty 
love to Truth, and tenderness towards all that in 
sincerity sought after it. This kind reception, 
confirming me in the belief that my undertaking 
was approved of by the Lord, gave great satis- 
faction and ease to my mind; and I was thankful 
to the Lord therefor. 

‘¢ Thus it fared with me there; but at home it 
fared otherwise with my father. He supposing 
I had betaken myself to my chamber, when he 
took my hat from me, made no inquiry after me 
till evening came; and then sitting by the fire, 
and considering that the weather was very cold, 
he said to my sister, who sat by him, ‘Go up to 
your brother’s chamber, and call him down; it 
may be he will sit there else, in a sullen fit, till 
he has caught cold.’ ‘ Alas! sir,’ said she, ‘he 
is not in his chamber, nor in the house neither.’ 
At that my father starting, said, ‘Why where 
is he then?’ ‘I know not, sir,’ said she, ‘ where he 
is; but I know that when he saw you had sent 
away his horse, he put on shoes, and went out on 
foot, and I have not seen him since.’ ‘ And in- 


| deed, sir,” added she, ‘I don’t wonder at his 


going away, considering how you used him.’ 
This put my father into a great fright, doubting 


the Lord, which drew me to disobey my father? | I was gone quite away ; and so great a passion of 
“I considered thereupon the extent of paternal | grief seized on him, that he forbore not to weep, 


power ; which I found was not wholly arbitrary ' and ery out aloud, so that the family heard him, 
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‘Oh! my son! I shall never see him more! For 
he is of so bold and resolute a spirit, that he will 
run himself into danger, and so may be thrown 
into some jail or other, where he may lie and 
die before 1 can hear of him.’ Then bidding her 
light him up to his chamber, he went imme- 
diately to bed, where he lay restless and groaning, 
and often bemoaning himself and me, for the 
greatest part of the night. 

‘“‘ Next morning my sister sent a man, whom 
for his love for me she knew she could trust, 
to give me this account; and though by him 
she sent me also fresh linen for my use, in 
ease I should go farther, or stay out longer; 
yet she desired me to come home as soon as | 
could. 

‘“‘ This account was very uneasy tome. I was 
much grieved that | had occasioned so much | 
grief to my father. I would have returned that 
evening after the meeting, but the Friends would 
not permit it; for the meeting would in likeli- 
hood end late, the days being short, and the way 

was long and dirty. And besides, John Raunce 
told me, that he had something on his mind to 
speak to my father, and that if I would stay till 
the next day, he would go down with me; 
hoping, perhaps, that while my father was under 


this sorrow for me, he might work some good | -,"",, a : : > ; 
| God’s own law, “ instituted in the time of man’s 


upon him. Hereupon, concluding to stay till 
the morrow, I dismissed the man with the things | 
he brought, bidding him tell my sister, I in-| 
tended, God willing, to return home to-morrow; 
and charging him not to let any body else know | 
that he had seen me, or where he had been.’ 





ADDRESS FROM THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 
On the 26th of 11th month last, a number of | 
women assembled at Stafford house, to consider | 


the expediency of addressing a memorial on 


the women of England to the women of the 
United States, on the subject of American slave- 
ry; of which the following account is abridged | 
from the London Times, of Nov. 29th. 


The Duchess of Sutherland read the fol- 
lowing paper: Perhaps I may be allowed to state 
the object for which this meeting has been called 
together; but very few words will be required, 
as all, I am sure, assembled here must have 
heard ‘and read much of the moral and physical 
suffering inflicted on the race of negroes and their 
descendants by the system of slavery prevalent 
in many of the United States of America. Found- 
ed on such information, a proposition appeared a 
short time ago in several of the newspapers that | 
the women of England should express to the wo- 
men of America, the strong feeling they enter- 
tained on the question, and earnestly request 
their aid to abolish, or at least to mitigate so 
enormous an evil. The draught of an address 
accompanied the proposition, and as it isintended 
to offer that address for your adoption, I will now | 
read it to you :— 





’| the wife from the husband, 
| from the parents. 


REVIEW. 


THE AFFECTIONATE AND CHRISTIAN ADDRESS 
OF MANY THOUSANDS OF THE WOMEN OF 
ENGLAND TO THEIR SISTERS, THE WOMEN OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


“ A common origin, a common faith, and, we 
sincerely believe, a common cause urge us at the 
present moment to address you on the subject 
of that system of negro slavery which still pre- 
vails so extensively, and even under kindly dis- 
posed masters, with such frightful results, in 
many of the vast regions of the Western world. 

We will not dwell on the ordinary topics—on 
the progress of civilization, on the advance of 
freedom every where, on the rights and require- 
ments of the nineteenth century—but we appeal 
to you very seriously to reflect, and to ask coun- 
sel of God how far such a state of things is in 
accordance with His holy word, the inalienable 
rights of immortal souls, and the pure and merci- 
ful spirit of the Christian religion. 

We do not shut our eyes to the difficulties, nay 
the dangers that might beset the immediate abo- 
lition of. that long established system ; we see and 
admit the nec essity of preparation for so great an 
event ; but, in speaking of the indispensab le pre- 


| liminaries, we cannot be silent on those laws of 


your country which, in direct contravention of 
innocency,” deny in effect to the slaves the sanc- 
tity of marriage with all its joys, rights and obli- 
gations ; which separates at the will of the master 
and the children 
Nor can we be silent on that 
awful system which, either by statute or by cus- 
| tom, interdicts to any race of man, or any por- 
‘tion of the human family, education in the 
truths of the Gospel and the ordinances of Chris- 
tianity. 

A remedy applied to these two evils alone 
would commence the amelioration of their sad 
condition. We appeal to you, then, as sisters, as 
wives, and as mothers, to raise your voices to 
your fellow-citizens, and your prayers to God for 
the removal of this affliction from the Christian 
world. We do not say these things in a spirit of 
self-complacency, as though our nation were free 
from the guilt it perceives in others. We ac- 
knowledge with grief and shame, our heavy share 
in this great sin. We acknowledye that our fore- 
fathers introduced, nay, compelled the adoption 
of slavery in those mighty colonies. We humbly 
confess it before Almighty God ; and it is be- 
cause we so deeply feel, and so unfeignedly avow, 
our own complicity, that we now venture to im- 
plore your aid to wipe away our common crime 
and our common dishonor. 

There are many reasons why this address 
should be presented rather by the women than 
by the men of England. We shall not be sus- 
pected of any political motives; all will readily 
admit that the state of things to which we allude 
is one peculiarly distressing to our sex ; and thus 
our friendly and earnest interposition will be as- 
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cribed altogether to domestic and in no respect to 
national feelings.” 

We shall propose to form a committee for the 
purpose of collecting signatures to the address, 
and transmitting it, when complete, to the United 
States. As a general committee would be too 
large for the transaction of the daily business, we 
shall propose a sub-committee to report from time 
to time to the general committee; but there is 
every reason to hope that the whole matter may 
be terminated in a short space of time. 

It only remains for me to acknowledge the 
kindness with which you have acceded to my re- 
quest in attending here thisday. I hope and be- 
lieve that our efforts, under God’s blessing, will 


not be without some happy results; but whether | 


it succeed or whether it fail, no one will deny 
that we shall have made an attempt, which had 
both for its beginning and for itsend, “Glory to 
God in the highest—on earth peace, good will 
towards men. 

The memorial was then agreed to, and a sub- 
committee appointed. 

Two days afterwards, an article appeared in the 
Times, evidently designed to cast a damp on the 
The re- 
marks, however, of fhe Times, serve to show that 


efforts of these philanthropic females. 


there is quite enough yet remaining of the evils 
of slavery, to engage all the energy and devotion 
which the women of England and America can 
bring to bear on the subject. 


“Our fair readers whoare invited to enterona 
crusade of a somewhat international character, 
will excuse one little warning which we venture 
to make. We, of this free and happy country, 
are just the most extensive employers, (indirectly, 
but not less really,) of slave labor in the world. 
Negro slaves, working under the lash in the 
mid-day sun, produce the material of our cravats, 
our stockings, and the simple and comprehensive 
garments in which we take our repose. They 
supply the muslins and prints and nearly all the 
other fabries of our female costume, from the 
dress of the sovereign to that of the poorest 
needle-woman. Slaves produce our coffee and 
the sugar that sweetens it. 

“By day and night, sitting downand rising up, 
we are still encouraging slavery by consuming its 
produce. The prime agent who moves the wheels 
of southern slavery, we are told, is the northern 
capitalist, who has his mortgage on the slave 
* estate or holds a bill of sale, and who secures 
himself, when necessary, by an order to his agent 
to sell off everything on the estate, slaves and all, 
for what they will fetch at the hammer. This 
man, we are told, is really a guilty partner in the 
transaction, if not the most guilty—the most 
guilty because he supplies the strongest stimulus 
of the system, and he compels the most violent 
measures. But, if the Northern capitalist pulls 
the strings of the Southern planter, who pulls 


the strings of the Northern capitalist ? Most as- 
suredly the merchants and brokers at New York 
}are mainly dependent on the British market. 
We use the slave cotton. We supply the slave 
| capital. Our money buys the negro—our money 
| buys his work. It is an indissoluble union of in- 
| terests and operations, of which the white slaves of 
| this country are at one end, and the black slaves 
of America at the other end of the chain. This 


were simply preaching to the people of Timbuctoo 
to burn their idols and desist from humansacrificee. 
Perhaps it may suggest, also, that, as a begin- 
ning, we had better not insist on abolition, or 
even talk about it, which is all, indeed, that the 
ladies of England are invited to do, but rather 
| Suggest regulation.” 

This representation of the case, though evi- 
dently designed to discourage, or at least to dis- 
countenance any attempt on the part of the wo- 
men of England, to interfere with American 
slavery, plainly recognizes the doctrine which 
some of the opponents of slavery have been long 
laboring to impress : that the market for the pro- 
duce of slave labor, is the pillar that supports 
the whole system, slave-trade and all. This 
reasoning, instead of proving that the women of 
England have no concern with American slavery, 
serves to show that the system has extended its 
roots into almost every part of our commerce 
}and domestic economy ; and therefore demands 
the joint efforts of every class, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, to apply the remedy. And what 
more rational and consistent method of assailing 
the evil can be devised, than to endeavor to re- 
move the temptation to its continuance, by with- 
drawing the demand ? 


| should teach us a little more modesty than if we 
| 





Report of J.C.G. Kennepy, Superintendent of 
the Census, on Telegraphs. 
(Concluded from page 252.) 

The following are the House lines in operation : 

The Boston and New York Telegraph Com- 
pany, two wires, length, 600 miles. 
| <A line being constructed to connect with the 
Boston line, running from Springfield, Mass., to 
Albany, N. Y., there to intersect the New York 
and Buffalo line, using the same instruments, ex- 
tending from New York to Buffalo, a distance of 
570 miles. 

One wire now in operation, connecting with 
Poughkeepsie, Troy, Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Lyons, Rochester, Albion, Lockport, and Buffalo ; 
and another wire nearly completed, same distance. 
The same line to continue to St. Louis, Mo., con- 
necting with Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Louis- 
ville, will soon be completed, forming the longest 
line in the world, under the direction of one Com- 
pany; the whole length being 1,500 miles. 

The New Jersey Magnetic Telegraph Company, 
using House’s Instruments, extends from Phila- 
delphia to New York, two wires, 132 miles each. 
A line also extends south to Baltimore and Wash- 
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ington. The whole length of House’s lines in the 


United States, is about 2,400 miles. 


List of Telegraphs in the Unitrd States. 


Lines. Wires. Miles 
New York and Boston Telegraph Co. 3 259 
Merchants’ Telegraph Co., New York 
and Boston 2 250 
House’s Printing Telegraph, N. York 
and Bosten 1 250 
Boston and Portland 1 100 
Merchants’ Telegraph Co., Boston and 
Portland, 100 
Portland and Calais 35 
Boston to Burlington, Vt., and thence 
to Ogdensburgh, N.Y. 
Boston to Newburyport 
Worcester to New Bedford 
Worcester to New London 
New York, Albany, and Buffalo 
New York State Telegraph Co., New 
York to Buffalo 
Syracuse to Ogdensburgh 
Troy to Saratoga 
Syracuse to Oswego 
House Telegraph Co., New York to 
Buffalo 
New York and Erie Telegraph, New 
York to Dunkirk 
New York and Erie R. R. Telegraph, 
New York to Dunkirk 
Magnetic Telegraph Co., New York to 
Washington 
House Line, New York to Philadelphia 
Troy and Canada Junction Telegraph 
Co., Troy and Montreal 
Erie and Michigan Telegraph Co , Buf- 
falo to Milwaukie 
Cleveland and Cincinnati 
Jineinnati to St. Louis, via Indianapolis 
Cincinnati to St. Louis, via Vincennes 
Cleye'and to Pittsburg 
Cleveland to Zanesville 
Lake Erie Telegraph Co., Buffalo to 
Detroit 
Cincinnati and Sandusky City 
Toledo and Terre Haute 
Chicago and St. Louis 
Milwaukie and Green Bay 
Milwaukie and Galena 
Chicago to Galena, Whitewater and 
Dixon 
Chicago and Janesville 
Buffalo and Canada Junction Tele- 
graph Co, 
N. York and N. Orleans, by Charleston 
Harper's Ferry to Winchester, Va. 
Baltimore to Cumberland 
Baltimore and Harrisburg 
York and Lancaster 
Philadelphia and Lewistown, Del. 
Philadelphia and New York 
Philadelphia and Pittsburg 
Philadelphia and Pottsville 
Reading and Harrisburg 
Troy and Whitehall 
Auburn ant Elmira 
Pittsburg and Cincinnati 
Columbia and Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Columbus and New Orleans 
New Orleans to Balize 
Cincinnati and Maysville, Ky. 
Alton and Galena 
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Totel 
Miles. 
500 


250 


100 


100 
350 


350 


34 | 


97 | 


74 
1539 


1100 
150 
36 


40 | 


1100 } 


410 


460 


1820 


100 | 


20 | 


1600 
500 
400 
410 
300 
150 


400 
218 
300 
400 
200 
250 


310 
100 


200 
1966 


32 


rane 


SSoane 


= 
90 | 
60 
380 


Total 
Wires. Mles. Miles. 
St. Louis and Independence 1 
St. Louis and Chicago 
Newark and Zanesville 
Mansfield and Sandusky 
| Columbus and Lancaster, Ohio 
Lancaster and Logansport 
Cincinnati to Chicago, (wire in Ohip) 
Zanesville and Marietta 
Dunkirk, N. Y., and Pittsburg 
Camden and Cape May, N. J. 
Camden and Mount Holly, N.‘J. 
New York and Sandy Hook 
Cleveland and New Orleans, by Cin- 
cinnati 1 


ee eet et et et et 


Total, 89 16,729 23, 


The Telegraphs in England are the next in im- 
portance and extent to those in this country. 
| They were first established in 1845, and there are 
about 4000 miles of wire in operation. 

The charge for, transmission of despatches is 
| much higher than in America, one penny per 
| word being charged for the first fifty miles, and 
one farthing per mile for any distance beyond one 
hundred miles. A message of twenty words can 
be sent a distance of 500 miles in the United 
States for one dollar, while in England the same 
would cost seven dollars. 

In June, 1852, the submarine telegraph be- 
tween Dover and Ostend was completed, and on 
the Ist of November the first electric communica- 
tion was established direct between Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe. By a line of wires 
| between London and Dover, via Rochester and 
Canterbury, in connection with the submarine 
cable across the straits of Dover, instantaneous 
communication is obtained between London, Paris, 
Sweden, Trieste, Cracow, Odessa, and Leghorn. 
The wires are also being carried onward to St. 
Petersburg; also to India, and into the interior 
of Africa. 

A project has been formed for constructing a 
submarine Telegraph between Great Britain and 
the United States. It is proposed to commence 
at the most northwardly point of Scotland, run 
| thence to the Orkney Islands, and thenee by short 
water lines to the Shetland and Faroe. Thence, 
|a water line of 200 to 300 miles conducts the 
telegraph to Iceland; from the western coast of 
| Iceland, another submarine line conveys it to 

Kioge Bay, on the eastern coast of Greenland; it 
then crosses Greenland to Juliana’s Hope, on the 
| western coast of that continent, in 60 deg. 42 min. 
| and is conducted thence by a water line of about 
| fifty degree miles, across Davis’s Straits to By- 
| ron’s Bay, on the coast of Labrador. From this 
| point, the line is to be extended to Quebee 

| The entire length of the line is ap proxim: ately 
620 | estim: ated at 2500 miles, and the submarine por- 
tions of it from 1400 to 1600 miles. The pe- 
culiar advantage of the line being divided into 
several submarine portions is, that if a fracture 
should at any time occur, the defective part could 
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be very readily discovered and repaired promptly 
at a comparatively trifling expense. From the 
Shetland islands it is proposed to carry a branch 
to Bergen, in Norway, connecting it there with a 
line to Christiana, Stockholm, Gottenburg, and 
Copenhagen; from Stockholm a line may easily 
cross the Gulf of Bothnia to St. Petersburg. The 
whole expense of this great international work 
is estimated considerably below 500,000/. 
Another enterprise has been actually started, 
with every prospect of consummation. A portion 
of the line is being prosecuted with vigor, and the 
company propose transmitting intelligence be- 
tween the Old and New World in four or five 
days. A charter has been granted by the British 
Colonial Government to “the “ Newfoundland 
; lectric Company,” with a capital of 100,0007., 
to construct a line of te ‘legraph from Halifax, N. S. 
to Cape Race, touching at St. John’s, and cross- 


ing the island of Newfoundland to Cape Ray, | 


thence by a submarine line of 149 miles, across 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, a landing being made 
at Cape Kast, on Prince Edward’s Island, and 
going through that island, it crosses Northum- 
berland Straits by another submarine line of 10 
miles, landing at Cape Torment in New Bruns- 
wick, and so on to the boundary of the United 
States, whence, by an independent line, to New 
York, the connection is completed. The total dis- 
tance traversed by this line will be between 1400 
and 1500 miles, of which 150 are submarine. It 
is stated that steamers can make ordinary passa- 
ges between Cape Race, Newfoundland, and Gal- 
way, Ireland, in five days. 


The following is a list of Lines now in opera- 
tion or construction in Canada: 
The Montreal Telegraph Company's Line extends 

from Quebec to the Suspension Bridge at Nia- Miles 

gara Falls 155 
British North American Electric Telegraph Asso- 

ciation, from Quebec to New Brunswick fion- 

tier 220 
Montreal and Troy Telegraph Co., from Montreal 

to New York State Line 


“ai 
Bytown and Montreal Telegraph Co, 115 
Western Telegraph Co., from Hamilton to Port 
Sarnia, at the foot of Lake Huron 143 
Niagara and Chippewa Line 14 
Brantford to Simcoe and Dover 33 
Kingston to Hamilton 256 
Total length in Canada, 983 


In Prussia, the wires are generally buried 


about two feet below the surface, and carried | 


About 1700 miles | 


through rivers in chain pipes. 
of telegraphic lines are in operation. 

In France about 750 miles, and in Germany 
about 3000 miles are completed. 

In Austria, Saxony, Bavaria, Tuscany, Hol- 


land, Italy, Spain, and Russia great progress has | 


alre: ady been made in establishing lines of tele- 
graph, and communication will soon be had be- 
tween the capitals of every state on the European | 
continent. 
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In India, a line has been laid between Calcutta 
and Kedgeree, 71 miles, and an extensive system 
is projected for that country. 

The following interesting description of the 
telegraph in India, is given for the instruction 
and encouragement of those interested in the pro- 
secution of telegraph lines through somewhat 
similar regions of our own country :— 

From Calcutta to Rajmoole, the conductor is 
laid under ground, in a cement of melted rosin 
and sand. From that village, through the re- 
maining distance to Kedgeree, it is carried over 
ground on bamboo poles, fifteen feet high, coated 
with coal tar and pitch, and strengthened at va- 
rious distances by posts of saul wood, teak and 
iron wood from America. The bamboo posts are 
found to resist the storms which have uprooted 
trees, the growth of centuries. Though the bam- 
boo soon decays, its amazing cheapness makes the 
use of it more economical than that of more dura- 
ble and more costly materials. The branch road 
from Bishlopore to Moyapore passes through a 
swamp; the country is little less than a lake for 
five months; the conductor runs on the foot-paths 
between the island villages, and for some miles 
| crosses rice swamps, and creeks on which no road 
or embankment exists. 

The most difficult and objectionable line was 
selected, to test the practicability of carrying the 
conductors through swampy ground, and it has 
| been perfectly successful. The Huldee river 
crosses the Ke dgeree line half way, and varies in 
breadth from 4200 to 5800 feet. “A gutta percha 
wire, secured in the angles of a chain cable, i is laid 
across and under the river, and the chain is found 
to afford perfect protection from the grapnels of 
the heavy native boats which are constantly pass- 
ing up and down. 

The overground lines differ totally from those 
in use in any other country, in this important re- 
spect—no wire is used. fnstend of wire, a thick 
iron rod, three eighths of an inch diameter, 
weighing one ton to a mile, is adopted, the hea- 
viest wire elsewhere used being only one hundred 
weight to the mile. The advantages of these sub- 
stantial rods are these: they possess a complete 
immunity from gusts of wind or ordinary me- 
chanical violence; if accide tally thrown down, 
they are not injured though passengers and ani- 
mals may trample on them : owing to the mass 
| of metal, they give so free a passage to the elec- 
| tric currents, th: at no insulation is necessary ; 
they are attache d from bamboo to bamboo with- 
out any protection, and they work without inter- 
| ruption through the hardest rains; the thickness 
of the wire allows of their being placed on the 
| posts without any occasion for the straining and 
| winding apparatus; whereas the tension of wire 
exposes them to fracture, occasions expense in 
| construction, and much difficulty in repairs; the 
| thick rods also admit of rusting to take place 

‘without danger, to an extent which would be fa- 
‘tal to a wire; and, lastly, the rods are no more 
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costly than thin wire, and the welding occasions 
no difficulty. 

The importance of this discovery of the supe- 
riority of rods over wire, will be fully appreciated 
in a country like India, where the line must often 
run through a howling wilderness, tenanted by 
savage beasts, or more savage men. The lines 
must therefore protect themselves, and this is se- 
cured by the use of thick rods. 

The entire expenditure on this line was about 
450 rupees a mile, and it is estimated that the 
future overground lines will be at the rate of 550 
rupees a mile for a double line, river crossings and 
erection of offices being a separate charge. The 
pecuniary returns from the Calcutta and Kedge- 
ree line were originally calculated at about 200 
rupees a month, but they have been more than 
three times that amount. A rupee is about 56 
cents U. 8. currency. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 8, 1853. 


The extract from the autobiography of Thomas 
Ellwood, which was commenced last week, and con. 
tinued in the present number, was introduced for 


the purpose of presenting to our readers, particu- | 


larly those of the juvenile class, a view of the ex- 
ercises and sufferings through which some of our 
early Friends had to pass, in support of their tes- 


timony against the species of homage which the | 


customs of the world have imposed on its votaries. 
It is difficult to conceive that a man of sober re- 
flection could be so highly offended, as Walter 
Ellwood, and many of his cotemporaries evidently 
were, when the ceremony of taking off the hat was 
declined by a person who addressed them, unless 
they attached more importance to the ceremony 
than they would themselves willingly acknowledge 
or believe. Even if we entirely overlook or disre- 
gard the important principle involved in the case, 
there appears something extremely slavish and 
absurd in the mandate of fashion which requires 
the hat to be taken off in the manner it frequently 
is. When we behold all the men, upon enterigg 
a court-room, while the court is in session, mechan- 
ically take their hats off their heads, as if one 
master-spring had moved them all, and learn that 
a man who should walk in with his hat on, would 
be accounted singular if not uncivil, we may ration- 
ally enquire whether fashion has not, in this case, 
imposed an observance to which a philosopher 
would not readily submit. If we enquire into the 
rationale of this process, we find it no easy matter 
to assign such as will be quite satisfactory. 

But when we remember that the uncovering of 
the head has been adopted, in conformity to Apos- 
tolic injunction, as an indication of reverence upon 
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approaching the Supreme Being in prayer, or en- 
gaging inthe ministry of the word, it must appear 
too plain to require either argument or illustration, 
that the same indication of reverence towards any 
man, or assemblage of men, is entirely out of place, 
Such was the light in which our primitive friends 
viewed this species of homage; and however dis- 
posed to render all due respect to the paternal re- 
lation, they felt religiously bound to withold from 
earthly parents, those indications of reverence 
which were manifested toward their Creator. 
However the matter may have been disguised, if 
indeed it was disguised at all, it was pride that 
exacted the ceremony. We find that when Admi- 
ral Penn became convinced that his hopeful son 
had embraced the principles of Friends, he mani- 
fested a willingness to tolerate or overlook his un- 
modish treatment of others, if he would consent to 
appear uncovered in the presence of the king, the 
profligate Charles 2d, the Duke of York, the rigid 
and superstitious James, and himself; and that 
upon being informed, in the most respectful and 
submissive manner, that this requisition could not, 


| for conscience sake, be complied with, his anger 


gaining the mastery over his paternal affection he 
expelled this devoted son from his door. The father 
of Thomas Ellwood also appeared disposed to tol- 
erate his apparent singularity towards others, as 


| long as he stood before him bare-headed, and con- 


formed to the customary language in addressing 
him. One of the charges against William Leddra, 
who was executed at Boston, in 1661, was that he 
would not put off his hat in Court. 

A custom thus entrenched could scarcely be 
broken by anything less potent than religious prin- 
ciple, and the Society of Friends, acting on consci- 
entious conviction, were so far successful as to 
purchase exemption from this slavery, for those 
who are willing to accept it, at the expense of a 
little singularity, 

Now it may be seriously asked, are not the rea- 
sons, whether we regard those of a rational or of a 
religious chiracter, for maintaining this testimony, 
essentially the same now as they were in the sever- 
teenth century? It is true we have neither fines 
nor imprisonment to fear for wearing our hats 
wherever choice or convenience may require. We 
however have the customs of the world against us, 
and the distinction between the homage allowable 
towards our fellow-men, and the reverence due to 
the God of our lives, is as broad in our days as in 
the times of Ellwood and Penn. 

The Editor would therefore say to his fellow-pro- 
fessors, and especially to those in the early period 
of life, stand fast in the liberty which our primi- 
tive Friends purchased for us ; maintain the prin- 
ciples in all their purity and dignity, which they 
promulgated and supported, and suffer not your- 
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selves to be entangled, nor encourage others by} And in further fulfilment of the concern of 
your example to become entangled with this yoke | the said Testators, who desired the extensive cir- 
of bondage. culation of this valuable Work in Foreign Parts, 
. Friends in America are advised that they will 
receive for every 100 copies ordered, an addition- 
We copy into this week’s Review, from the Eve- al 20, free of charge, either for the supplying of 


: . . . Mechanics’ Institutes, Libraries, and other Pub- 
ning Bulletin, a notice which appears to have been | Mie hanics’ Institutes, L . 


ei ae ~~ 
>: | lic Institutions; or for distribution among Friends 
taken from a Richmond paper, of a message from 


the Governor of Virginia, to the legislature of that | aa arene ee 
State, in relation to the recent decision of Judge ‘Wests diuiieadied _— bs 1i P d of mn aie 
>. > , . : selves, or to be disposed y 
Paine of New York, in regard to the slaves of | such other manner as Friends may think best. 
Jonathan and Juliet Lemmon. Many individual Friends in England, have 

From this message it is manifest that the Go-| taken 100 copies each, for the above purpose, 
vernor of Virginia, is not willing that the people of | and the Meeting for Sufferings in London, have 
the free States should enact, construe, and execute | ordered 500. It is hoped that Friends _in 
their own laws, when they come in conflict with | America will also liberally assist in promoting 
the claims of the South. The Governor indeed in- | the circulation of this valuable testimony to the 
‘the truth; and that by appointments in their 
| Particular Meetings, or by taking such other 
steps as they may deem necessary, they will as- 
certain the number of copies required, and for- 
ward early intimation thereof to 

Witson ARMISTEAD, . 
Leeds, England. 

Johnson is not satisfied without having the decision, The work is better printed Qin sae. former 
if possible, reversed, In other words, he insists, | Edition, divided into chapters, and supplied with 
that the liberty of carrying on the domestic slave | numerous interesting Notes, Biographical and 
trade through New York, shall be legally secured. | Historical, in Two Volumes, (upwards of 800 
If Lemmon had a right to take thoseslaves through | pages, ) cloth, lettered. ; Price to Subscribers, 4 
New York, on his passage to Texas, with a design | shillings per copy, (or if unbound, 3 shillings, ) 


= 


forms the legislature that Lemmon and his wife | 
have been fully reimbursed the value of the slaves, | 
and if the newspaper accounts are to be relied | 
upon, they were paid more than the market price | 
of the slaves emancipated, so that no pretence of | 
injustice to them can be raised. But Governor | 


of settling there, he would have had an equal right [delivered free on board at Liverpool or Glas- 


Gr: . . . . , 

Subscriptions received at Friends’ book store, 
|84 Arch Street. Price $1 per copy, bound—in 
| sheets, 75 cts., and freight and duty added. 


of transit, if he had had an hundred bought on 
speculation ia Virginia or Maryland, or any other 
slave Stute, to be sold in Texas or any State 
that would furnish a market. The Governor does 
not appear to reflect that on the principles which 4 
he assumes, no State in the Union would be au- THE PEACE PARTY. 
thorized to decide that slavery should not be tolera- There is a point in the progress of every great 
movement, when its advocates and supporters be- 
| come known in the country as “a party.” They 
: : : have succeeded in so far awakening the curiosity 
eatering, as at any subsequent period. It is pre- or interest of the people, that public attention be- 
sumable however, that the Empire State will insist | comes generally fixed upon their proceedings; 
upon the privilege of enacting and expounding her | ¢heir objects and principles are freely canvassed 
own laws. The people of Virginia may readily | and discussed, and the batteries of newspaper cri- 
avoid all controversy on the subject, by keeping | ticism are opened heavily upon the doctrines they 
their slaves, while on their passage to Southern | promulgate, and the propositions they submit. 
ports, within the limits of States that tolerate | At this point the Peace movement has arrived. 
slavery. Its advocates have become sufficiently numerous, 
and their actions sufficiently extensive and ener- 
getic to command general attention, and to make 
TO FRIENDS IN AMERICA. them known, both in and out of Parliament, as 
The sum of 700 pounds sterling having been | the “ Peace Party.’ They have not escaped the 
left by two Friends in England, lately deceased, | general treatment of all parties who venture to 
for the purpose of Printing and Stereotyping a | meddle with existing institutions, but have had 
large Edition of the Journat or George Fox, | to run the gauntlet of fierce invective, and merci- 
Friends of the various Yearly, Quarterly, Month- | less ridicule. At one time they have been de- 
ly, and Particular Meetings in America, are | nounced as a “pestilent fry of itinerating pro- 
hereby informed that they will be supplied with | fessional speech-makers and demagogues;” at 
copies at the English Subscription Price, as |another, as “too ridiculous to be important, 
hereafter stated. though too mischievous to be unnoticed.” It is 


ted within its limits. Those who enter a State are 
as fully within its jurisdiction immediately upon 
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needless to say that such opposition has neither 
silenced “ the party” nor shut the ear of the pub- 
lic against their appeals. It has rather whetted 
curiosity and stimulated inquiry, and the ques- 
tion is asked, with greater interest than ever, 
What the principles of the peace party really are, 
and how they propose practically to apply them 
in the government of nations? Let us endeavor 
briefly to reply to these two questions, believing 
as we do, that just in proportion as the people 
understand what the Peace party really aim at, 
and the foundation upon which their principles 
are based, will they sanction and sustain the ef- 
forts which are being made to put an end to the 
cruel and absurd system of international war. 
The Peace party consists of two classes,—first, 


those who hold the opinion that ad/ war, and all | 


the spirit and manifestation of war, are distinctly 
and positively forbidden in the Gospel of the 
New Testament, which, as a nation, we profess to 
recognise as of Divine authority, absolutely bind- 
ing in all matters of faith and practice. They be- 
lieve that what is morally wrong can never be 
politically right or necessary; and that, therefore, 
however difficult it may be to perceive the safety 
of non-resistance asa principle, they unhesitatingly 
affirm, that if the people of this, or any other coun- 
try, possessed the moral courage to carry out the 
line of policy toward their enemies, so clearly laid 
down by Christ himself on various occasions, 


events would be found to justify its wisdom, as | 
well as to exhibit the benevolence of those injunc- | 


tions with regard to bearing and forgiving inju- 
ries, which are in direct antagonism to the whole 
spirit and philosophy of what is called “defensive 
war.” 
trine of Divine Providence at all; the watchful, 
tender, paternal care of the Divine Being over the 


safety and welfare of those who put their trust in | 


him? He seems to have placed this beyond all 


possibility of question, in the declaration which | 


He put in the mouth of the Psalmist, “If a man’s 


ways please the Lord, he maketh even his ene- | 


mies to be at peace with him.” 


The error into which too many fall in judging | 
this principle of “ Non-resistance,” is in attribut- 


ing it to a cowardly fear of fighting, and a spirit 


of abject submission to injustice or insult, as | 


though heroism could find no other expression 
than at the point of the sword or the cannon’s 
mouth. It is comparatively easy to be a hero 
amid the tumult and excitement of the battle- 
field. 
enemy unarmed, and to conquer without striking 
a blow. 
love of their country, and their determination to 
maintain their rights and liberties as free men. 
They counsel no bended knee to despotism—no 
“’bated breath” in the presence of wrong—but 
they know that the attitude most dreaded by des- 
potism, is that of a people presenting a calm, firm, 
unyielding front of unarmed passive resistance. 
It has been often tried, it has never failed! Can 


Who can doubt this, that admits the doc- | 


It requires a loftier courage to meet an | 


The Peace party yield to none in their | 
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this. be affirmed of the sword, even when drawn in 
defence of what nations have esteemed their near- 
est and dearest rights? Let Poland, and Hun- 
gary, and Italy answer! The friends of peace are 
the truest patriots, for they are willing to incur 
present obloquy to secure for their country and 
the world, that happy future when mankind shall 
be delivered from the tyrannous and treacherous 
despotism of war, when “ nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

The second division of the Peace party consists 
of those who believe, that in certain emergencies 
it may be lawful for men to take up arms strictly 
in self-defence, but who are desirous heartily to 
co-operate in all practicable efforts to promote that 
' good understanding between nations which shall 
| diminish the probable chances of war. They de- 
| sire to open the eyes of the people as widely as 
| possible to the folly, cost, and cruelty of those fra- 
| tricidal conflicts which have desolated the world ; 

for they believe with Cowper, that, 


Which, were their subjects wise, kings would not 
) g 
play at.” 


They do not live in continual terror of French 
invasion, neither do they believe the constant 
augmentation of our armed resources the most 
likely way to establish cordiality and good-will 
between ourselves and our neighbours. They 
took part heartily in the Peace Congresses of the 
last four years; they supported Mr. Cobden’s mo- 
tions for arbitration, and the reduction of arma- 
ments, as a safe and conciliatory policy, and many 
of them signed the Friendly Addresses to the 
French People, as a practical expression of their 
good feeling towards France, and of their earnest 
desire to perpetuate the kindly relations so hap- 
| pily existing between the two countries. 
| It may seem strange, at first, that a party whose 
sole object is to prevent, if possible, the recur- 
rence of so terrible a scourge as war, should be 
assailed with such vehement reproach afid con- 
tumely. It is, however, the ordeal through which 
every great progressive movement has to pass; it 
tests the fidelity of its adherents, and should ex- 
cite neither their discouragement nor resentment. 
If the principles we espouse be true, and we re- 
main true to them, they must succeed ; and their 
success will be the best rebuke to those who con- 
demn without proper examination, or revile with- 
out offence. 


| 
| 
| “ War is a game, 
\ 


There are many encouraging indications that 
the united efforts of the Peace party have not 
been in vain. Even in France we find, according 
to the Times, that Louis Napoleon “seems to have 
arrived at the conclusion, that war would be at 
this time unpopular with the great mass of the 
French people.” 1t was truly remarked, at the 
Paris Peace Congress, “Get the people right, and 
the government cannot go wrong.”’—K. F. 


Bond of Brotherhood. 
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WHERE DOES LONDON END? | 
It is not only a well-understood fact, that the 


Great Metropolis is a sore puzzle to strangers, 
but even the dwellers therein are wont to give 
up, in despair, any attempt to define or limit it. 
What is London? There are two causes, or 
rather two sets of causes, which throw great 
doubt on the proper answer to this question. 
The one is the varying acreage or area comprised 
under this name,’and the other is the natural in- 
crease of population over every part of the area. 
Let us shortly glance at both these groups of 
disturbing causes. 

The original London was the nucleus of that 
which now constitutes the City of London. The 
London of the Britons before the Romans landed, 
is supposed to have been little other than a ‘ col- 
lection of huts set down on a dry spot in the | 
midst of the marshes ;’ a forest nearly bounded 
this spot, at no great distance from the Thames; | 
and a lake or fen existed, outside London, at or 
near the site now occupied by Finsbury Square. | 
The area of London, at this early period, is sup- 
posed to have been bounded by—to use their 
modern designation—Tower Hill on the east, 
Dowgate Hiil on the west, Lombard and Fen- 
church Streets on the north, and of course the 
river on the south—a limited area, certainly, not 
much exceeding half a mile in length by a quarter 
in breadth. There are indications that brooks | 
bounded this area on the north and west, and a | 
marsh on the east; but there is no reason to 
believe that the city had walls. The terrible 
devastation in the time of Boadicea must have 
nearly destroyed London, destined to be replaced 
by one of Roman construction. 

The Roman London was evidently of larger 
size. The ancient city-wall is known to have 
been of Roman substructure, although surmounted 
by work of later date. It had many turrets or 
towers, and seven double-gates, supposed to have 
been Ludgate, Newgate, Aldersgate, Cripple- 
gate, Bishopsgate, Aldgate, and the Tower 
Postern-gate; and the streets now named from 
those gates will serve to mark out the included 
area. Roman London may be said to lie about 
sixteen feet below our London, over all this | 
area; about two feet being the débis of the 
Roman buildings, and the rest being subsequent 
accumulations of rubbish, at the rate, say, of a 
foot in a century. In the later Saxon and 
Norman times, the western portion of the wall | 
was extended so as to include a somewhat larger | 
area, the utmost limit of ‘London within the 
walls’ being 370 acres. 

But London refused to stay within its walls ; 
it walked forth into the country ; and even so far 
back as 1662, London, beyond these limits, was 
four times as large as that ‘within the wall.’ 
Of this exterior portion, 230 acres constituted 
the ‘city without the walls,’ subjected to civic 
jurisdiction by successive grants ; it formed a belt 
nearly around the portion ‘within’ the walls. | 








These 600 acres, less than a square mile, have 
ever since constituted the ‘city of London,’ 
divided into two portions— without’ and ‘ within’ 
the walls. There are ninety-eight parishes in the 
inner portion, and eleven in the outer; but the 
London which lay beyond the corporate rule had 
no social or political bounds placed to its exten- 
sion. There were the ancient city of West- 
minster and the village of Charing, on the west ; 
and London marched along the Strand to meet 
them: there were Kensington and Bayswater in 
the remoter west, and Piccadilly and Oxford 
Street became links to join them to London: 
there were Killurn and Hampstead and High- 
gate, Newington and Hornsey and Hackney, on 
the north ; and London has travelled along half-a- 
dozen great roads northward to fraternise with 
them. So, likewise, on the east: and so, like- 
wise, crossing the river to the south, do we find 
this same process to have been active; villages 
and hamlets have become absorbed into London, 
by London going to meet them. 

If we now ask, Where does London end? it 
will be found that this ramification perplexes the 
subject greatly. Who shall say that such or 


{such a hamlet is not in London? Who is to 


draw the line, and where? It was said ten years 
ago, that the metropolis is a hundred and forty 


| times as large as the city of London ‘ within the 


walls;’ but even this is vague, unless we know 
where the limit is placed. One mode of grouping, 
adopted before the appointment of the Registrar- 
General of births, &e., depended on the ‘ London 
bills of mortality,’ or the record of deaths pre- 
served by the parish-clerks. London, in this 
sense, included the city within the walls, the city 
without the walls, Westminster, and about forty 
out-parishes. Southwark was not included in 
these bills originally, but became a component 
part afterwards. ‘The Registrar-General, under 
the improved modern system, gives an immense 
range to London; it includes the City, West- 
minster, Southwark, all the out-parishes of the 


|former system, and the villages or hamlets of 
| Bow, Bromley, Brompton, Camberwell, Chelsea, 


Deptford, Fulham, Greenwich, Hammersmith, 
Hatcham, Kensington, Brompton, Marylebone, 
Paddington, Pancras, Highgate, Stoke-Newing- 
ton, and Woolwich. It is true, he calls all this 
the ‘ metropolis;’ but the metropolis is in com- 
mon parlance identical with ‘ London.’ 

The population returns are not even a correct 
test in this matter, for they include different dis- 
tricts at different times. In 1821, of the eighteen 
villages or hamlets named above, only five were 
included in the ‘ metropolis;’ and in 1831, there 
were two additional. The metropolitan popula- 
tion in 1841, in comparison with that of 1831, 


| differs by no less than 200,000 on this mere 
|question of nomenclature alone, independent 


of real increase on other grounds. The poor- 
law grouping differs again from that of the 
Registrar-General; the metropolis, or the ‘ Lon- 
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don division,’ does not include so many of the 
marginal parishes as the Registrar's system. 
Again, the Post-Office arrangement inde- 
pendent of all the others; for it is based upon 
taking St. Paul’s as a centre, and drawing cir- 
cles around this at a definite number of miles’ 
radius; and the metropolis is thus made expan- 
sible on geometrical principles. Then the par- 
liamentary limit is sui generis; for the metro- 
polis here comprises the City of London, the 
city of Westminster, the borough of Southwark, 
and the five modern boroughs of Marylebone, |r 
Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, Greenwich, and Lam- 
beth—a very capricious limit, truly ; for while it 
includes the far east at Woolwich; it excludes 
Pimlico, Brompton, and a vast adjoining are. 
Lastly, to give one more mesh to this net, we 
find the police metropolis to be the most grasping 
of all; by the original act of 1829, the metro- 
polis is made to fill a circle twenty-four miles in 
diameter, having Charing Cross in its centre; 
while in 1840, this circle was coolly stretched to 
a diameter of thirty miles. ; 

When a reader, therefore, is told of the vast 
increase of population in London, let him sober 
down his astonishment until he knows which 
(among half-a-dozen different Lond: ns) is the 
one alluded to. As ‘our own country’ may be 


is 


taken to mean England only, or England and 
Wales, or Great Britain, or the United Kingdom, 
or the British Empire, in five different degrees of 
largeness, so may ‘ our metropolis’ 


have at least 
as many significations. Tables of metropolitan 
population have been issued, in the following 
form; 1750, 676,250; 1801, 900,000; 1811, 
1,050,000 ; 1821, 1,274,800; 1831, 1,471,941; 
1841, 1,873,676; 1851, about 2,250,000. But 
this table is subject to the correction above 
hinted at. 
‘This ancient city has engulfed one city, one 
borough, and forty-three villages.’ A formidable 
addition has since been made to this ‘ engulfed’ 
family. 
ours, that it would be equally true to state that 
‘London is rapidly increasing in population,’ 
and that ‘ London is slowly decre -asing in popu- 
lation.” The metropolis, as a whole, yearly in- 
creases its numbers; but the City, the original 
London, is less populous now than a century ago, 
on account of the streets having being widened, 
and many small dwelling-houses removed, to make 

way for large commercial establishments, the 

managers and clerks of which almost all sleep 
out of London. 

If we glance over a map of London, or, still | 
better, take a resolute series of omnibus- rides or 
foot-rambles, we shall find ourselves as little able 
as before to settle the question, ‘Where does 
London end?’ That huge mass of small streets | 
and poor houses, comprising the borough of the 
Tower Hamlets, allows us no rest till we get 
three miles eastward of St. Paul’s. Beyond this 


point, there are a few patches of Bow Common ' 
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Nearly a century ago, Maitland said: | 


So enigmatical is this metropolis of 
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yet left; but Poplar and, Blackwell, Bromley 
and Bow, tell us to go yet further eastward to 
the river Lea; and even West Ham and Sitrat- 
ford, though on the Essex side of the Lea, 
seem to claim a metropolitan position. Again, 
passing over Victoria Park—that pleasant oasis 
| in a desert of houses—and bending round towards 
the north, we may ask where are the fields ; and 
may wait until ‘ echo answers, Where.’ Hack- 
ney and Homerton, Clapton and Dalston, Shackle- 
well and Newington, not only have the houses 
ranged themselves closely along the main roads 
to these villages, but have filled up nearly all the 
vacant ground between those roads. Is Totten- 
ham to be included in our London; and if not, 
why not? And at Highgate and Hampstead, as 
the rows of houses have ascended these hills, and 
climbed over the hills, why stop there? why not 
send London still further out of town? Look 
| at the new town springing up around the Camden 
Station; at the Portland Town westward of 
Regent’s Park; at the Westbourne Town far 
beyond the Paddington terminus; at the new 
town west of Kensington; at the vast mass of 
building between Kensington and the Thames— 
\all these are the mere filling up of the districts 
which had before been marked out by the great 
roads; and the great roads themselves are carry- 
‘ing out their rows of houses still further into 
what we may, in courtesy, designate ‘ the fields.’ 

So it is on the south side of the river. Of the 
13,00 vehicles which cross London Bridge in 
twelve hours on an average summer day, an im- 
|mense number is employed in conveying ‘City 
|men’ to and from their homes on the south of 
the Thames. Walworth, Camberwell, Kensing- 
ton, and Brixton were once on the border region 
between town and country; nay, the city really 
did reach the country there; but now, all these 
belong to London. A bit of green at Kensington 
is, by good-luck, to be kept green asa people’s 
park ; but nearly all else has become brick and 
|mortar; the City man has to go further to get a 
| pleasant house and a good garden, and we have 
to go further to ascertain—where does London 
end? 

Among many curious proofs of the wide 

grasp of the all- absorbing metropolis, we may 
adduce the horror of the Pentonvillians at the 
| proposed new cattle-market. How many years 
jago is it since Copenhagen Fields were almost 
| Mayene the regions of civilization, known only as 
|a prairie lying between London and the Copen- 
|hagen ‘Tea-gardens? Let any one, whose 
| knowledge of the district goes back fifteen or 
| twe nty years, answer this que stion. But now, 
| Cope nhagen House itself is brought within the 
| limits of London, by rows of goodly houses 
belting it on the north; and the gentilities of the 
| new town are shocked at the threatened advent 
|of bullocks and sheep. 

If we look into the stupendous London Direc- 
tory, it does not remove our troubles; it gives us 
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the names of nearly 7000 streets, places, roads, 
squares, circuses, crescents, quadrants, rows, 
hills, lanes, yards, buildings, courts, alleys, gar- 
dens, greens, mews, terraces, and walks, but it 
does not tell us how ‘far the suburbs are included, 
nor what are the principles which determine the 
inclusion or exclusion. 

In short, we began by asking a question, and 
must end by leaving it unanswered. Although 


tolerably familiar with London, we cannot tell— | 


‘Where does London end ?)—Chambers’s Jour- 
nal. 





AN EYE-WITNESS TO THE WORKING OF TUE 
MAINE LAW. 
In a North Carolinian paper, The Spirit of the 
Aye, we find a letter from a Mr. C. P. Jones, a 


gentleman who recently paid a visit to the State | 


of Maine in order to ascertain the nature and ope- 
rations of the Maine Law. After some introduc- 
tory remarks he proceeds to observe — 

“T have sought information from all quarters, 
pro and con; have had letters of introduction to 
some of the first men in the State; have been in- 
troduced to and become acquainted with others, 
and will lay before your readers a concise state- 
ment of facts. 

“ The first place of note at which I stopped in 
the State, was Portland. This city has a popula- 
tion of 22,000, is a seaport of considerable trade, 
and therefore in constant communication with 
New York and other Sodoms of Alcohol. I stop- 
ped at the American Hotel, right in the centre of 


the place. There was no liquor there—no drunk: | 


enness, no smell of liquor. Though on Friday, 
there was the calmness, peace, and quietude of the 
sabbath. I walked the streets by day and by 
night, visited the wharves, railroad depots—saw 
no spirits, saw no drunkenness, could hear of 
none. Before the law went into operation, there 


were over 400 shops that sold Alcohol ; now there | 


are none which do it openly. Before, the house 


of correction, the jail, the almshouse, were full of 


wretched inmates; now there is but occasionally 
one in the former, and few in the latter. The au- 
thor of the new law, Neal Dow, resides here; the 


people love him, and many speak of running him | 


for Governor next term. 


“Bangor, from which I now write, and in 
which I have been staying some days, is the second 
city in the State, having a population of 14,000. 
It is as large as Wilmington and Raleigh put to- 
gether. I have become | acquainted with a num- 
ber of intelligent gentlemen, lawyers, judges, | 


ministers, merchants, &c., who say that the law | 


THE WRESTLING CHAMPION. 

“ At London,” says Sewell, the historian, 
“there is a custom in summer-time, when the 
evening approaches, and tradesmen leave off 
working, that many lusty fellows meet in the 
fields, to try their strength and skill in wrestling, 
| where generally a multitude of people stand ga- 
zing in a ring. 

‘Now it so fell out, that Edward Burrough 
passed by the place where they were wrestling, 
and standing still among the spectators, saw how 
a strong and dexterous fellow had already thrown 
three others, and was waiting for a fourth cham- 
pion, if any durst venture to enter the lists. At 
length, none being bold enough to try, Edward 
Burrough stepped into the ring, which was com- 
monly made up of all sorts of people ; and having 

looked upon the wrestler with a serious coun‘e- 
nance, the man was not a little surprised, instead 
of an airy antagonist, to meet with a grave and 
awful young man; and all stood amazed as it 
| were at this sight, eagerly expecting what would 
| be the issue of this combat. But it was quite 
| another fight Edward Burrough aimed at. For 
| having already fought against spiritual wicked- 
| ness, that had once prevailed over him, and hav- 
| ing overcome in measure, by the grace of God, he 
now endeavored also to fight against it in others, 
|and to turn them from the evil of their ways. 
With this intention he began very seriously to 
| speak to the bystanders, and that with such a 
| heart-piercing power, that he was heard by the 
mixed multitude with no less attention than ad. 
miration; for his speech tended to turn them 
from darkness to the light, and from the power 
lof Satan unto God. To effect this he labored 
| with convincing words, showing how God had 
| not left himself without a witness, but had given 
to man a measure of his grace, and enlightened 
every one with the light of Christ. 

“Thus zealously he preached; and though 

many might look upon this as a novelty, yet*it 
was of such effect that some were convinced of 
| the truth ; for he was a breaker of stony hearts, 
and therefore, by a certain author, not unjustly 
called ‘a son of thunder ;’ though he omitted not 
in due season to speak 2 word of consolation to 
those that were of a broken heart, and of a contrite 
spirit.” —Barclay’s Anecdotes. 











SUGGESTION. 

A newly organized Circle thus writes :—“ We 
| have added, at the end of the rules, the following 
| resolution, which is read over at each of our meet- 
| ings, to revive in our minds this desirable part 
of the subject :—‘ As members of the Ladies’ 
Olive Leaf Association, they agree to endeavor to 


has worked well, done an immense amount of | avoid all unkind speaking, misrepresentation of 


good, and will be sustained. It has been sus- 


actions, and judging of motives ; so that, whilst 


tained in all the city elections here, and generally endeavoring to extend the principles of Peace 
throughout the State. Not one fourth of the in- | abroad, they may not fail to be peace-makers in 


habitants would yote to repeal the law.” 
Bristol Temp. Herald. 


their own town and family; and to cultivate the 
spirit especially in their own bosoms.’ ” 
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THE LEMMON SLAVES. 
Executive Department, Dec. 17, 1852. 
To the General Assembly of Virginia— 
Gentlemen :—In a late communication I had 
the honour to address your body, I alluded to a 
recent decision of a judge in the State of New 
York, by which Jonathan Lemmon, a citizen of 


Virginia, had been deprived of his slaves. I | 


stated that steps had been taken to procure an of- 
ficial copy of the record, and that, when received, 


I would communicate it, for such action as your | 


wisdom may dictate. I have recently received 
that record, and herewith submit it for your con- 
sideration. 

It will be seen, that Lemmon and his wife, with 
eight slaves belonging to her, were emigrating 
from Virginia to Texas. On their passage they 
passed through the port of New York, and were 
there compelled by necessity to land with their 
slaves, without remaining or intending to remain 
longer than necessary; and with no intention at 
any time of bringing their slaves into that State 
to remain or reside, or for any purpose whatever, 
except in passing from Virginia to Texas. Being 
so in transit or on their passage, a writ of habeas 
corpus was applied for by a third person, and is- 
sued by one of the judges of New York, by which 
they were compelled to bring their slaves before 
him; and he, on the facts above stated, declared 
the slaves free, and set them at liberty. 

The record contains the Judge’s opinion at 
length, in which I see nothing to change the opi- 
nion I heretofore expressed upon the subject. It 
will not be expected that I should enter into a le- 
gal investigation of his reasoning and conclusion ; 
nor is it necessary in order to secure for it, from 
your body, that enlightened consideration which 
its importance demands. It is in conflict with the 
opinions and decisions of other distinguished 


jurists, without, I believe, a single precedent to 


sustain it. In importance it is of the first magni- 
tude, and in spirit it is without its parallel. If 
sustained, it will not only destroy that comity 
which should ever subsist between the several 
states composing this confederacy, but must seri- 
ously affect the value of slave-property wherever 
found in the same. 

I have also received, and herewith submit, a 
communication from Henry D. Lapaugh, Esq., of 
the city of New York, from which you will per- 
ceive, that the proceedings which took place be- 
fore Judge Paine have been removed by certiorari 
into the Supreme Court of the state, to be by the 
Court reviewed. 

But I am informed, that by the voluntary con- 
tributions of a portion of the good people of that 
city, Lemmon and his wife have been fully reim- 
bursed the value of their slaves, and have stipu- 
lated that, in case Judge Paine’s decision is re- 
versed, the slaves shall have their freedom. This 
withdraws from those immediately concerned all 
personal interest in the further prosecution of the 
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| appeal ; but it by no means diminishes the extent 
| to which the decision affects the rights aud in- 
| terests of our citizens at large. 

~ I deem the subject of sufficient public import- 
ance to require and receive the attention of the 
government of this Commonwealth, and recom- 
mend that, for the present, provision shall be 
made by the General Assembly for the efficient 
| prosecution of the Appeal already taken, and of 
such other judicial proceedings as may be found 
necessary and proper for a satisfactory adjudica- 
tion of the important questions involved in this 
case. 

I cannot believe that even by the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, a decision will 
be sustained that is so contrary to the spirit of the 
| law, so opposed to the established principles which 
regulate intercourse even between foreiyn nations, 
|s0 much at war with the relations which should 
|subsist between the sister states of this Union 
and, as I think, with the spirit, if not the letter 
| of the Constitution itself. 

But if in this I am mistaken—if the statute of 
New York has been rightfully expounded by the 
learned judge, and is not in conflict with the ‘Con- 
stitution of the United States, it is proper that 
Virginia should know it. The same sovereign 
power by which New York enacts her laws and 
gives them force within her limits, pertains to 
Virginia within hers; and to them she will then 
have to look for redress.—Very respectfully, 

JOSEPH JOHNSON. 





OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE. 

Mr. Editor,—Let me beg you to admit into 
some corner of your paper, a few thoughts on 
Ocean Penny Postage ; a subject which must in- 
terest, directly and deeply, many of your readers, 
and millions on both sides of the Atlantic. Per- 
haps you are aware that the project of reducing 
the transit charge on letters, from any port of 
Great Britain to any port beyond the sea, to one 
penny, or two cents, has been mooted in this coun- 
try for several years. It has now assumed the 
character of a measure of urgent necessity, and 
vast importance ; and is about to be brought for- 
ward in Parliament, backed by almost the unani- 
mous sympathy and suffrage of all political par- 
ties, and of all classes of society. In fact, no op- 
position to this great postal re form has manifeste d 
itself in any quarter. It seems at once to conci- 
liate and win to its advocacy all interests. The 
sudden and immense emigration to Australia 
within the last few months, with the old Gulf 
Stream of human beings, flowing with undimin- 
ished current toward America, has brought the 
subject home to millions, during the last year, 
who thought it did not affect them before. The 
poorer and industrial classes of society, who sup- 
ply the largest tributaries of this swift-running 
river of emigration, look for the realization of 
‘Ocean Penny Postage as a boon of inestimable 
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value. The commercial class of the community be- 
gin to understand its importance, and to urge its 
adoption. Every interest, every influence, every 
disposition and tendency of the times is in its 
favor. But to make an Ocean Penny Postage 
universal, co-extensive with the globe, the sympa- 


thy and concurrence of the people and govern- | 


ments of all maritime countries in Christendom 
are requisite. For, to realize completely the sys- 
tem proposed, whatever be the distance or diree- 
tion, or under whatever flag a letter may be con- 
veyed, the single service of its mere transit from 
any port of one country to any port of another, 
must be performed for one penny. If the British 
mail packets perform this service on a letter from 


any port of Great Britain to any port beyond the | 
sea at which they touch, for one penny, the Ameri- | 
can mail packets must do the same. The French | 


steamer that conveys a letter across the Mediter- | 


ranean, or the German across the Baltic, or the 
Danish across the sound to Sweden, must each 


perform this single service for @ penny. Several | 


governments and nations, then, must move in this 
matter before the whole scheme is consummated. 
But Great Britain and the United States can esta- 
blish this system over more than three fourths of 
the globe, without the aid or concurrence of any 
other governments whatever. England can alone 
establish it between Liverpool and Halifax, and 
will do it, doubtless, ere long; and between her 





and all her colonial ports beyond the sea, in every | 


direction, and to every distance.—And if she can 


convey a ietter from Liverpool to Halifax, or to 
Hong Kong, or to Australia, for a penny, cannot 
the United States transport one from New York 
to Liverpool, Havre, Bremen, or Havanna for the 
same? What a singular anomaly it would be, if 
the transit charge on a letter from Liverpool to 
Quebee should be two cents,and t same service 
on one from Boston to Liverpool ould be three 
cents! It is probably the fact thac nine-tenths of 
all the correspondence of the world that crosses 
the sea, is conveyed in British and American ves- 
sels. If, therefore, these two governments can be 
brought, by a pressure of public opinion, to unite 
in establishing an Ocean Penny Postage, so far 
as it lies in their united power, they could alone 
confer the boon, almost to the full extent of its 
blessing and beneficence upon the family of man. 
Yours sincerely, Evinu Burrirr. 
GUM ARABIC, 

In Morocco, about the middle of November, a 
gummy juice exudes spontaneously from the trunk 
and principal branches of the acacia tree. In 
about fifteen days it thickens in the furrow, down 
which it runs, either in a vermicular (or worm) 
shape, or more commonly assuming the form of 
oval and round tears, about the size of a pigeon’s 
egg, of different colors, as they belong to the 
white or red gum tree. About the middle of 
December, the Moors encamp on the borders of 
the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. 
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MY YOUNG BROTHER, 


Brother, the world is calling thee, 
ls beckoning thee away; 
Ani thou must go; yet all our hearts 
Are very sad to day. 
I would not wish to keep thee back, 
For thou must learn to dare 
Whate’er of trial God appoints, 
My Brother, for thy share. 


Thon’lt find this world with fair outside, 
And not all false within ; 

For human hearts are mixtures strange 
Of goodness and of sin. 

Then nerve thee, Brother, for the strife, 
On “ Life’s great battle field ;”? 

And keep thy upright truthfulness, 
As helinet and as shield. 


Thou'lt mingle with a varied throng, 
Amid the haunts of men; 

Where e’en the best are sorely tried ; 
How wilt thou bear it, then? 

Thy heart is fresh and true, Brother, 
Temptings may meet thee there ; 

And many a luring voice will seek 
Thy purity to snare! 


There is an eye that watcheth thee ; 
To guard thy life from ill ; 

Ani e’eu a S>arrow cannot fa | 
Against the Sovereign Will. 

Then, Brother, love and trust thy God; 
He’ll guard thee through the strife ; 

And, when thy brief campaign is o er, 
Will give thee heavenly life. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship Pacific 
arrived at New York on the Ist inst., bringing 
Liverpool dates to the Lith ult. 

EnGLanp.—The steamship Andes, the first of the 
new line torun between Liverpool and Chagres via 
New York, in connection with the British and 
North American Royal Mail Steamers, left Liver- 
pool on the 13th for New York, but was obliged to 
return to Liverpool in consequence of injuries re- 
ceived. Letters from Constantinople of the 25th 
ultimo announce that the Porte had offered to pay 
the principal and the interest of the portion of the 
loan advanced by the French and English sub- 
scribers, and that the French and English Govern- 
ments had accepted the arrangement. 

France.—The Empire and Emperor have been 
very generally recognized by foreign courts. Lord 
Cowley’s example has been followed by the mi- 
nisters representing Russia, Belgium, Saxony, 
Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, Prussia, and several 
minor powers. 

The coin henceforth to be struck is to bear the 
effigy of the Emperor, with the words on one side 
* Napoleon UI, Empereur,”’ and on the other, “ Em- 
pire Francais.”’ 

The Pope has consented to visit France for the 
purpose af -erowaing Louis Napoleon.—The time 


tor the coronation is not yet determined. 
The following are said to be the principal modi- 
fications proposed to be made in the Constitution. 
‘1, The right of the Government to grant partial 
or full amnesties. 2. The right to authorize great 
enterprises of public utility. 3. The right to modify 
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commercial tariffs by decrees having the force of 
law. A dotation of 30,000f. for life to each Senator. 
5. An annual indemnity of 6000f. for each deputy 
(or 66f. 66c. for®ach session). 6. The vote of the 
budget by chapters and ministries instead of by ar- 
ticles. 7. A dotation of 1,560,000f. for the French 
princes (the ex-King Jerome and his son) ; and 
finally, 8. That the dotation of the Imperial Crown 
shall consist of all the Imperial Palaces, and of the 
manufactories of the Gobelins, Sevres, and Beauvais. 
The amount of the Civil List is to be fixed by the 
Senate.” 

Spain.—The excitement produced by the publi- 
ca'ion of the new Constitution continues to increase 
and the hostility between the Government and the 
opposition becomes daily more bitter. The united 
opposi.ion have met every day under the gui lance 
of Gen. Narvaez. The new Constitution declares 
the religion ot the Spanish nation to be exclusively 
Roman Catholic. The laws are made by the Sove- 
reign and the Cortes. No tax can be imposed or 
collected without the sanction of alaw. The Cortes 
is composed of two legislative bodies, the Senate 
and Congress, which are equal in power, 

The Senate is composed of hereditary members, 
senators by birth, and senators for life, They are 
nominated by the’King. The qualifications of a 
senator are determined by a separate Jaw. The 
sons of the King and those of the heir presumptive 
are senators by right of birth. In addition to its 
legislative functions, the Senate has to judge of im- 
peachments preferred against ministers by the Con- 
gress; to take cogn‘zance of offences against the 
person and dignity of the King; and to judge its 
own members according to law. 

The Congress is composed of those who have 
Neither of 


been chosen by the ele. toral juntas. 
the legislative bodies can sit while the other is not 
in session. 

The King convokes the Cortes, suspends and 
closes the sessions, and dissolves the chamber of 


Deputies. In the latter case he will convoke new 
Cories within six months. The Cortes will meet 
every year. They will be convoked whenever a 
vacancy of the crown occurs, or when, from any 
cause, the King shall be ineapable of governing. 
Succession to the throne will follow the order of 
primogeniture. The consort of a reigning Queen 
will have no share in the government. 

Swepen.—A letter from Stockholm of the 3d 
says :—“ The bulletins of the King’s health are very 
favorable. For the last three days he may be re- 
garded as convalescent. 


Siciry.—The eruption of Mount Etna still con- 
tinues. The new current from the crater that 
opened on the 8th of the 10th month had descended 
to the Volla Della Sciancato, five miles distant from 
Rafferana. The mountain continved to send forth 
loud reports and to shoot up globes of thick smoke 
interspersed with ashes. 


Austrasia.—Accounts from Sydney to 9h mo. 
3d have been received. The reports regarding the 
gold fields are very meagre, owing to delays in ar- 
rivals, Such however as have been received, re- 
present the results as highly satisfactory. Dis- 
coveries of rich deposites are alleged to have been 
made in the northern districts at a place called 
Bingara, about 180 miles from Maitland. 

The colonial government had notified the council 
of their readiness to promote a grant of the colonial 
funds in aid of the objects of the Family Coloni- 
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zation Loan Society, founded in London by C. 
Chrisholm. 

Care-or Goop Horr.—News from the Cape to 
11th mo., 6th, have been received. The war still 
continues. The Kaffirs, though repeatedly attacked, 
dispersed, and pursued with great loss, have not yet 
submitted or been driven across the Kei. The 
Governor has issued a proclamation declaring that the 
lives of any Hottentot rebels who may surrender to 
the authorities of Graham’s town or Fort Beaufort, 
will be spared. Uithaalder and twelve inferior 
chiefs are excepted by name. 


Buenos Ayres.—Advices have been received 
here from Buenos Ayres to 11th mo. 10th. Doctor 
Valentine Alsina has been appointed Captain 
General. Apprehensions are felt of further trouble 
from Urquiza. It is reported that some of the up 
river provinces will not join Buenos Ayres. 

Cura—The Cholera had almost disappeared in 
the city of St. Jago, but was making feariul ravages 
in the surrounding country. Destitution likewise 
prevailed throughout the provinces. 


Tue Rio pe 1a PLata.—A company at New York 
have commenced a steam line on the Rio de la 
Plata, and the first steamer will leave New York 
shortly for Montevideo, Buenos Ayres, aud Para- 
guay. 

Ca.irornia.—The steamship Georgia, from As- 
pinwall, arrived at New York ou the morning of 
the 3lst ult., bringing the California mails of 12th 
month Ist., and upwards of two and a half millions 
of specie. 

‘The rainy season on the Isthmus was over, and 
the roads were good. 

The prospects for winter diggings at the mines 
were extremely promising. 

Snow had fallen to the depth of four feet in many 
places. 

The burnt district in Sacramento is nearly rebuilt. 
Many of the new buildings are of brick. 

Business was brisk. Sales of cargoes of flour, to 
arrive before the 2d month, had been made at $30 
per barrel. The price of lumber was declining. 

Sanpwica IJs_anps,—Dates from the Sandwich 
Islands to 11th month 6th, had been received at San 
Francisco. There were 116 whale-ships at Hono- 
lulu. The past season has been a most successful 
one for the whalers. 

A marine railway is to be immediately com- 
menced at Honolulu, by A. G. Benson, of New 
York. who has reeeived a grant of Jand for that 
purpose from the Government. 


Mexico.—A violent earthquake occurred at Aca- 
pulco on the 4th ult., by which a number of the 
largest buildings in the city were destroyed. The 
shocks continued to occur to the 9th, the latest 
dates received. No lives were lost. 


Domestic.—No business of importance has been 
transacted by Congress during the past week. 

Destructive floods have taken piace in the Ohio, 
Great and Little Miami, and some others of the 
Western rivers. The Little Miami and Cincinnat'i, 
tne Hamil ton and Dayton, and the Madison and 
Indianapolis Railroads were much damaged, and a 
number of bridges swept awaye The Miami anid 
White Water Canals are also considerably broken. 

TheSchooner Advance. of New Orleans, captured 
at Port Praya, by the U. S. frigate Germantown, 
under suspicion of being engaged in the slave trade, 
arrived here on the 26th ult. She is a Baltimore 
built schooner, of about 80 tons burthen. 





